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The challenge posed by a decline in minority 
enrollment and a new push to raise college admission standards is 
discussed. State governing board members must consider whether to 
institute more stringent and systemwide admissions policies and must 
weigh the effect of such policies on prospective minority enrollment. 
Policymakers need to protect the basic principles of fairness and 
opportunity in higher education. To assist policymakers with 
decisions on systemwide admissions policies, the Educational Testing 
Service initiated a study by Hunter M. Breland on the impact of the 
following five admissions models on minority enrollments: single 
index model, multiple index model, either-or model, sliding scale 
model, and predicted performance model. Another study, conducted by 
Richard Duran, which used data on Hispanic perfcrmance on admissions 
tests, raises important issues for state boards of higher education. 
An example of the difficulty of shaping a fair standard across 
colleges is the recent controversy over the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association's Proposition 48, which stipulates academic 
standards for freshmen athletes. The College Board has developed 
guidelines for systnms or groups of colleges that use College Board 
tests for admission purposes. (SW) 
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JPuhlie concern for more rigorous j 
educational standards so far has j 
focused mainly on the elementary j 
and secondary schools, but im- 
portant changes also are taking 
place in public higher education. 

A growing number of state gov- 
erning agencies are raising the re- 
quiit merits tor admission to pub- 
lic universities and colleges. 
Twenty-four states now have 
statewide minimum admissions 
standards. In 13 of these states, 
public institutions of higher edu- 
cation are not allowed to exceed 
state requirements, while the 
other 11 states give individual in- 
stitutions authority to impose 
more stringent admissions stand- 
ards. Three states (Illinois. North 
Carolina, and Tennessee) have 
the power to establish systemwide ; 
standards but. in 1984-85. gave 
public institutions the authority to 
set their own requirements. In the 
remaining 23 states, authority to 
set admissions standards rests with 
the individual governing boards of 
public colleges and universities. 1 
While most of the new standards 
involve increased high school 
emirne requirements, others re- j 
quire higher class-rank, grade- i 
point- average, or test-score mini- 
mums, 

This trend towards statewide 
admissions standards for public 
universities and colleges has hap- 
pened at a time when minority 
enrollments in all of higher educa* j 
tion have* been declining. Accord- 
ing to tht American Council on 
Education, college enrollment of 
Black students as a percentage ot | 
the number of Black high school j 
graduates has declined from 32 I 
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percent in 1975 to 27,8 percent in 
1980. For Hispanics, the decline 
has been from 35.4 percent in 
1975 to 29,9 percent in 1980, 2 

There are many reasons for this 
decline in minority enrollment; it 
would be a mistake to assume it 
has been caused by higher admis- 
sions standards. The country has 
struggled through a severe reces- 
sion with high unemployment; 
federal student aid programs have 
been shrinking in terms of real dol- 
lars; college costs have spiraled 
upward with inflation. Regardless 
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of causes, however, the fact re- 
mains that college attendance by 
minority students increased dra- 
matically and steadily in the post- 
World War II period — to a per- 
centage equaling that of White 
students in the mid-1970s— but 
has declined significantly since 
1975, 

A Challenge for Decision Makers 

These trends — the decline in 
minority enrollment and the new 
push to raise standards— create a 
special need for caution in public 
policy making. Members of state 
governing boards for public higher 
education, who must decide 
whether or not to institute system- 
wide admissions policies or to 
make them more stringent, need 
to weigh the effect of such policies 
on prospective minority enroll- 
ment . 

For 40 years, the aim of educa- 
tional policies at the institutional, 
state, and federal levels has been 
to broaden access to higher educa- 
tion. This policy aim has been 
achieved, first through the GTI, 
Bill and then through today's stu- 
dent aid programs. Throughout 
these years, public higher educa- 
tion has led the effort to make post- 
secondary access universal for 
those who are qualified and willing 
to work for it. As the diversity and 
numbers of applicants have 
grown, admissions practices have 
been developed to provide more 
information about students and 
their potential for success in col- 
lege. Scores on standardized na- 
tional admissions tests, such as the 
SAT and ACT, have been used in- 
creasingly as part of the informa- 



Financial realities and public demands for tougher educational 
standards must be addressed, but the educational opportunities 
of students— majority as well as minority— are affected by such 
decisions. 
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; tion considered in reaching admis- 
sions decisions. 

Such tests can open doors or 
! close them, As has been evident 
; since California first developed its 
: master plan for public higher edu- 
i cation in the 1950s, the choice of 
direction is determined not by 
tests but by educational policy, in- 
| eluding policies for how test results 
; will be used. Use of admissions 
! tests increased most during a 
period when doors to higher edu- 
cation were opened wider to stu- 
dents of all races and socioeco- j 
nomic levels and participation in j 
postsecondary education expand- J 
ed nationwide. j 

Our post-World War II ac- 
complishments can be eroded, | 
however, unless public decision ! 
makers — many of whom have | 
been leaders in the broadening of j 
access to higher education — act j 
with great care in the face of cur- I 
rent pressures. Financial realities j 
and public demands for tougher J 
educational standards must be ad- j 
dressed, but the educational op- [ 
portunities of students — majority j 
as well as minority — are affected j 
by such decisions. In responding, J 
policy makers will need to protect j 
the basic principles of fairness and 
opportunity that have so benefited j 
higher education and the country j 
in recent decades. 

j 

The Breland Study I 

To assist policy makers with dc- I 
cisions on systemwide admissions 
; policies, Educational Testing Ser- 
1 vice initiated a study of the impact 
of different admissions models on 
| minority enrollments. ETS Senicr 
! Research Scientist Hunter M. 
Breland in a new report identified 
five models (other than minimum 
high schwi course requirements) 
; used for systemwide and institu- 
! tional admissions policies for state 
colleges and universities. 3 Using a 
random national sample of 96,229 
college-hound seniors who partici* 
0> mted in the College Board's 1983 
^RJC Admissions Testing Program, 
i jJreland has analyzed the effects of 



these five models on eligibility for 
admission by race and ethnic 
group. 4 (The table on page 5 sum- 
marizes the impact of these 
models.) 

The Breland study includes ta- 
bles that project for policy consid- 
eration the percent of high school 
seniors eligible for college admis- 
sion by race and ethnicity within 
each of the five models. While the 
tables are based on national data 
from the study sample, state- 
specific data are available from the 
College Board (for states where 
most college-bound students take 
the SAT) and could be similarly 
applied to analyze the impact of 
policy alternatives before their 
adoption by a state go\erning 
board. 

As a result of this analysis, Bre- 
land reaches two condusions. 
First, all of the models 

. . . proved to have differential im- 
pact fur the three groups examined 
(Black, Hispanic, White). This im- 
pact is diminished by setting very 
low qualifying minimums, but a 
solution of this sort fails to recog- 
nize institutional constraints on the 
number of students who can be 
served. Additionally, low qualify- 
ing minimums exacerbate the 
problem of student retention in 
college because many students who 
qualify do not perform well follow- 
ing admission. The degree of the 
impact was found to vary for dif- 
ferent models and, within models, 
for different indexes and different 
combinations of indexes. For in- 
stance, single-index models using 
test score* had the greatest differ- 
ential impact while single index 
models using high school rank or 
grades, cither-or models, sliding 
scales, and predicted performance 
models had less differential im- 
pact. 5 

A second general observation 
made by Breland from the analysis 
of models —and one familiar to 
members of state boards of higher 
education — was that 
. , . state institutions differ some- 
what in the abilities of entering stu- 
dent*, in the grading standards 
u*ed* and in minimum require- 



ments for remaining in god stand- 
ing. Because of these institutional 
differences, state-level policies 
which require blanket minimums 
are problematic in this context. 
The predicted performance model 
is the only one of the five examined 
thai necessarily recognizes these 
institutional differences. And, it is 
the only model that customizes the 
weighting of various component 
indexes for specific institutions. 6 

The Need for Caution 

Admissions decision making in 
American higher education tradi- 
tionally has involved a careful bal- 
ancing of information about indi- 
vidual applicants. Most admis- 
sions officers attempt to get an 
overall sense of an applicant's 
strengths and weaknesses before 
reaching a judgment. This judg- 
ment is based not only on th<* ap- 
plicant but on characteristics of 
the particular institution as well. 

Statewide admissions standards 
in public higher education need to 
provide for flexibility as well as 
uniformity. How else can one pro- 
vide for balancing of judgment" 
and for institutional differences 
within the constraints of a com- 
mon statewide standard? 

Before coming to ETS in 1 981 , 1 
served for eight and a half years as 
Commissioner of Education fc- 
the Massachusetts State Board of 
Education. I understand the polit- 
ical f educational^ and financial 
pressures that are pushing up ad- 
missions standards and causing 
some state governing boards to do 
this on a systemwide basis, I also 
understand, however, that such 
pressures can result in policy deci- 
sions that, while objective on their 
surface, can erode the strong com- 
mitment to educational opportu- 
nity found in many state constitu- 
tions and laws. 

Test results, when used in com- 
bination with other information 
about students* accomplishments, 
properly can have a role in stand- 
ards for admission to colleges and 
universities* This was reinforced 
m 1982 wh*» the €&fli*atiig$ e» 



Ability Testini; of •! prestigious 
and independent National Aiad- 
t iny ol Sciences reached the fol- 
lowing conclusion alter a three- 
vear study by experts in testing, 
education, and law; 



The evidence indie ales that predic - 
tions made from test scores are as 
accurate for Black applicants as for 
majority applicants; there is only 
scanty evidence available lor other 
minority groups. Subgroup differ- 



ences in average ability test scores 
appear to mirror like differences in 
academic performance as meas- 
ured by course grades. In this 
sense, the tests are not biased. 7 
However, a subsequent re- 
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search Report 85-3. Princeton, ,MJ.: educational Testinfl Service, 1985. 
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Richard Duran raises important 
issues fur state boards of higher 
education to consider. The study, 
which used data on Hispanic per- 
formance on admissions tests that 
the National Academy of Sciences 
Committee did not consider, 
found that w . . . high school 
grades and admission test scores 
were not as good predictors of 
U.S. Hispanies' college grades as 
they were of White non-Htspanics' 
college grades. Overall, the evi- 
dence indicated that there was less 
association between Htspanics* j 
high school grades and college j 
grades than there was for Whites' 
grades. U.S. Hispanics' verbal 
and quantitative test scores did not 
associate as strongly with college 
grades as was the case for Whites 

Duran cautions about how such 
test scores should be used for His- 
panic students and concludes: 
. . . While the evidence is still rela- 
tively sparse, the direction and pat- 
tern of findings thus far [indicate) 
that neither high school grades nor 
admissions test scores alone or in 
combination ought to bear the sole 
burden of evidenc e for making de- 
risions to admit Hispanic -back- 
ground students to college. The 
evidence reviewed in this study 
supports the positive value of high 
school grades and college admis- 
sions test scores in aiding decisions 
about Hispanic* college admis- 
sion. However, the results suggest 
that admissions officers ought to 
rely critically on the overall profile 
of Hispanic students in making ad- 
missions decisions. The results of 
j studies reviewed here suggest that 
admissions personnel need to be 
provided with a broader range of 
information on Hispanics* back- 
ground, language, and culture in 
weighing admissions decisions. 9 
The National \cademy of Sci- 
ences Committee came to a similar 
conclusion with regard to admis- 
! sions policies for minority students 
in general It cautioned that*. . . a 
policy decision to base an admis- 
sions program strictly on ranking 
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applicants in orde r of ibeir ex* 

out minority candidates . , .* t0 
The goal of admissions decision 
making, said the Committee,* 4 . . . 
should be to effect a delicate bal- 
ance among the principles of se- 
lecting applicants who are likely to 
succeed in the program, of recog- 
nizing excellence and of increasing 
the presence of identifiable under- 
represented subpopulations . 



reached compatible conclusions; 
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Tlie recent controversy over 
Proposition 48 of the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association 
(NCAA) provides a good case 
study of how difficult it is to 
shape a fair standard across 
institutions of higher 
education. 



: It is just as imperative that state- 
wide admissions policies be shaped 
! to achieve this "delicate balance* ! 
; as it is that admissions officers j 
achieve it in reaching the decision ; 
: whether or not to admit an indi- | 
i vidual applicant to a particular in- 
stitution, j 
The recent controversy over 
i Proposition 48 of the - uional j 
Collegiate Athletic A.\ ^ciation j 
I (NCAA) provides a good case j 
study of how difficult it is to shape j 
; a fair standard across institutions ' 
of higher education. In a well- ; 
; intended effort to prevent the ex- j 
j ploitation of student atlvetes, the j 
j NCAA adopted a rule for fresh- j 
; man eligibility to participate in j 
athletics. The standard was based 
on what Breland calls "Multiple- 
Index Minimums* (2,0 high 
school grade average in 11 aca- 
demic courses and an SAT com- 
bined score of 700 or an ACT com- 
posite score of 15), 

Two studies of Proposition 48 — 
| one initiated by the NCaA and 
one by the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars and Ad- 
missions Officers — have recently 
! been com^ted. 12 Both studies 



sition 48 has an impact that is es 
pecially adverse to Black students 
and that results in a significant 
portion of students (White and 
Black) being ineligible for fresh- 
man athletics who otherwise 
would have succeeded academi- 
cally. This much publicized case 
highlights the complexity of a 
common standard for groups of 
colleges and universities— whether 
in an athletic association or in a 
state system of public higher edu- 
cation. 



Revised College Board 
Guidelines 

Recognizing the pressures this 
issue has put on governing boards 
for public higher education, the 
College Board — a membership or- 
ganization representirtg 2500 
schools and institutions of higher 
education — has recently revised 
its Guidelines on the Uses of College 
Board Test Scores and Related Data. 13 
The new guidelines include a sec- 
tion addressed specifically to sys- 
tems or groups of colleges that use 
College Board tests for selection 
(admissions) purposes. In such in- 
stances, the College Board advises 
that the officials responsible for the 
group or system should: 

• Know enough about tests and 
test data to understand their 
proper use and their limitations, 

• Collect and consider recent ad- 
missions validity data for each 
individual institution in the 
group or system and conduct ap- 
propriate validity studies for the 
system or group as a whole, or 
for major subgroups, 

• Consider test scores in conjunc- 
tion with information about the 
secondary school record and 
other information about appli- 
cants in assessing their abilities 
to undertake college-level stud- 
ies, recognizing that a combina- 
tion of predictors is almost al- 
ways better than a single pre- 
dictor. 



standing traditions in American higher education. State hoards 
of higher education and the public institutions they govern have 
been leaders in creating this historic record. 



• Conduct appropriate studies to j 
ensure that uniform standards \ 
can apply and are appropriate to ; 
the populations of students j 
served and to the missions of the ! 
colleges. | 

• Take into appropriate consider- j 
at ion predictions of performance j 
for applicant subgroups in de- j 
veloping equitable admissions j 
policies, j 

• Request that individual institu- j 
tions validate data used in the j 
admissions process and conduct ; 
appropriate system or group 
studies regularly (e.g., every 
three years) in order to ensure 
the continuing relevance and | 
appropriateness of the informa- j 
don used in the combinations es- • 
tablished for the admissions pol- j 
ides. j 

• Before determining the admis- 
sions policies to be adopted for i 
the group or system of colleges, 
allow sufficient time and oppor- ; 
tunity for representatives of the 
individual institutions to con- 
sider and discuss possible poli- 
cies and to suggest alternative 
policies, especially as these re- 
late to their institutions. 

• When introducing or revising j 
admissions policies allow suffi- 
cient lead time and provide con- : 
siderable notice to schools and ; 
students, so they can take the I 
new policies into account when f 
planning school programs and 
curriculum offerings. 

Conclusion 

The revised College Board 
Guidelines and findings in the Bre- 
land study, the National Academy j 
of Sciences report, the Duran I 
study, and the studies of Proposi- j 
tion 48 all advise care and flexibil- j 
ity in setting statewide admissions j 
standards for public higher educa- 
tion. 

Recognizing the complexity j 
and effects of such decision mak- j 
ing, members of state governing 
l*oards of higher education will 
want to keep five questions in 



mind when considering policy 
proposals for common admissions 
standards: 

1 . How can the impact of alterna- 
tive policies be determined be- 
fore reaching a decision, espe- 
cially with regard to the race 
and ethnicity of those to be ad- 
mitted? (The Breland study 
provides an example of how 
such analyses can be organ- 
ized.) 

2. How can a systemwide admis- I 
sions policy recognize and pro- 
vide for differences among edu- 
cational institutions within the 
system? 

3. What is the best way to use ad- 
missions test results, the aca- 
demic record, and other infor- 
mation about applicants to 
achieve the intent of the policy? 

4. Once implemented, how can 
the policy's results be reviewed 
periodically in order to assure 
that they are consistent with its 
publicly stated intent? 

5. How can the policy be supple- 
mented with special admissions 
provisions in order to promote 
diversity of enrollments by race 
and ethnicity in public colleges j 
and universities? 

Striving for educational excj j 
lence and greater access are long- j 
standing traditions in American 
higher education. State boards of i 
higher education and the public j 
institutions they govern have been 
leaders in creating this historic 
record • It is in the nation's interest j 
that their policies continue to sus- j 
tain this commitment amidst the 
pressures for educational reform 
in the 1980s. 
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